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- their assistance. During this time, Cecilia continued to | the post-house was, and where she was going, was not 
scream. ‘Where are you hurt?’ asked her mother. | very far off, and that she would show them the way there. 
‘Everywhere,’ replied Cecilia, without knowing what | So Cecilia took hold of the little girl’s hand, and led her 
ear? she said; for fear had taken away her senses. When | along—Comtois carried the infant, the poor woman serv- 
ds the postillion had opened the door, which by the fall of | ing as a guide, the wanderers at last reached the road, 
rth the carriage was uppermost, she did not know how to and were soon at the post-house, where a warm supper 
‘pend move in order to get out. Raise yourself, said the postil- | and blazing fire restored their strength and spirits. The 
favor lion, trying to lift her from the carriage. ‘I cannot,’ re- | poor woman and her infant were made comfortable, and 
> lon- plied Cecilia, without knowing whether she could or not; | Madame de Vesac, at Cecilia’s request, offered to take 
for she did not even try. At last the postillion, who was | the little girl, and educate her, towhich the mother glad- 
skilful and robust, having succeeded in raising her, drew | ly consented. Thus was the overturned carriage made 
her from the carriage, and thus relieved her mother, who | the means of saving the life of one of the poor woman’s 
was almost crushed by her weight.” Madame de Vesac | children, and of providing the other with a comfortable 
was then assisted out by the postillion, and.she was much | home. M. W. D. 
relieved to find that her daughter was no more hurt, for | (we have taken the above story from an interesting book for 
though Cecilia was bruised in many places, and her an- children, lately published by Cootince & Wiiey: The stories 
cle slightly sprained, she had woes with no serions in- | ;, it are translated from the French, by Miss Anne T. Witscr, 
"The travellers were now in a deplorable position. «The and are full of interest. This book is the first of a series, to be 
night was very dark and cold. A hoar frost was falling, published successively, entitled “Stories for Young People.” 
which, upon reaching the ground, was changed to ice. | !t is beautifully printed, with a tasteful, ornamental binding, and 
The carriage being overturned, could afford them no shel- | will make a suitable present for the approaching New Year. 
ter, and it was impossible for the postillion to raise it | The “Sequel” to the story which we have abridged above, is 
alone. It was therefore necessary that he should go to the | entitled, Cecilia and Annette, and gives an account of Cecilia’s 
post house for assistance, and as he must go on horse- efforts to educate the latter. Our readers can purchase the 
back, Cecilia and her mother could not accompany him. | whole work for twenty-five cents, and will find themselves welt 
Cecilia asked ifthey were to remain there alone. “ You | paid in the pleasure the stories will afford them. 
see plainly that-it is necessary,” replied her mother, We hope a very dear little friend of ours, to whom this book 
ws Pi lg my a a ler is dedicated, will find both enjoyment and instruction in ite 
TSS off, she trembled with fright, and drew closer to her pages. 
QO) mother’s side. ar aha 
Madame de Vesac, determined not to yield to fear, Moral Tales. 
CECILIA: said all in her power to a daughter, ge @ 
. wind grew more violent, and it began to snow, whic 
=~ , ate prerreageng ee ™ hd their unpleasant situation. Seated on the ground, THE COQUETTE. 
[Abridged from “Stories for Young People.”) under the shelter of the carriage, they tried, however, to wr aetna Winer. 
“Tt was still dark, one night in the month of Decem- | escape the violence of the wind ; but, finding this but a ae ; 
—= § ber, and the parish clock had struck the hour of five, | poor shelter, Madame de Vesac proposed to Cecilia that Ada Glenn has been a sad trifler in her time. Her 
when the servant of an inn came to announce to Madame | they should go a little distance into the wood, which bor- chief pleasure seemed to lie in extorting admiration from 
Vesac and her daughter Cecilia, that their carriage was | dered: both sides of the road, as the trees would partially the other sex, and then sporting with the feeling she had 
ready, and they could continue their route. They had | shelterthem. They entered the wood, but had only gone awakened. In at least half a dozen msiances, young 
left Paris in a post-chaise, the morning before, in order to | a few steps, when Cecilia saw something which she imag- | ™e0 had been encouraged to pay her attentions for months 
journey to the country house of Madam de Vesac, whith- | ined to be a man, following them, and seizing hold of her at atime, and when, confident of having won her regard, 
ershe had been summoned on urgent business. They | mother’s arm, in an agony of fright, she dragged her | they came forward with serious offers of marriage, she 
had travelled until ten o’clock in the evening, and, after | along some distance into the wood. Madame de Vesac threw them from her with an indifference that both 
sky. a few hours of repose, were about to resume their journey.”” | endeavored to calm her daughter’s excited feelings, but it | Mortifying and — ale . 
oul; Cecilia was not very well pleased at the idea of rising so | was a long time before Cecilia recovered from her terror. But like most of those who play this game with the 
early in the cold, and she began to complain of the in- They had soon, however, more serious cause for alarm, | feelings of othef, Ada was made to tagte a cup as bitter 
ven convenience to which she was exposed. ‘‘ Mow disagree- | for they found themselves farther into the wood than they | #8 any mixed by her hands for the lips of her victims. 

: able it is to get up at five o’clock in the morning, such | had imagined, and would have been troubled to find their | . A young physician named Bedford, whose prospects 
weather as this!” she exclaimed, forgetting that her moth- | way back to the road, but, at this moment they heard | !® life were much better than are usually presented to 
er had been up some time, packing her daughter’s trunk, | some one calling them, and recognised the voice of the the eyes of graduates in his profession, met Ada one 

_ and doing everything in her power to save her trouble. | servant, Comtois, who had come in search of them. They | evening, and was exceedingly pleased with her—and no 
Madame de Vesac had not been able to bring her maid, | answered; and then hastened to see if he was approach. | less pleased was Ada with the young physician. A wish 
who was sick at the time of her leaving home; this ren- | ing, but sometimes the voice seemed to be nearer, and | to make a good impression, added to her usual habit of 
dered their arrival at the inn, dnd especially their depar- | sometimes farther off, and it wee @ long time before they | Putting on her best grace when in company with young 
ture, more inconvenient, as they were obliged to doevery | could*make him hear their calls. At last, however, Com- | ™en, made Ada more than usually interesting, and when 
thing themselves. Cecilia allowed herself to complain at | tois made his way through the tress to where they were, | Dr. Bedford separated from the bewitching young girl, he 
all these annoyances, and she was so long in getting ready, | and they had the satisfaction to hear that he had brought | 8 completely enamored. He took ane early opportuni- 
L that her mother was obliged to say to her constantly, | assistance with him, and that the people were trying to | tY to call upon her, and was received in a manner that 
! “Make haste, Cecilia.” raise the carriage, to which he would return with them. encouraged him to repeat his visits. 
At last, everything was in readiness. Madame de Ve- Now, however, came another difficulty. Comtois had Never were visits more agreeable to any one than were 
y sac and her daughter entered their carriage, and started | been so anxious to find the mistress, that he had not ob- those of Dr. Bedford to Ada Glenn. But the old spirit 
: on their journey. The night was dark and cold, and, | served the path by which he came, neither had Madame had not died out, and really flattered as she was by the 
though warmly clad, Cecilia shivered, and continued her | de Vesac noticed the way, and they found themselves in | YOUng man’s attentions, Ada was tempted to give him a 
complaints at the hardships she was obliged to suffer. At | the midst ofa thick wood, on adark night, without any | Specimen of her power and independence. ~~ 
last, however, she fell asleep, and when she awoke, it | means of finding their way back to the road. No very long time elapsed ere Dr. Bedford Bia his 
was broad day-light. ‘I'he travellers soon stopped at a The situation of Cecilia and her mother, was now mis- | heart at Ada’s feet. With a thrill of pleasure could she 
comfortable inn, where they breakfasted, and then pro- | erable indeed. They were thoroughly chilled and wea- have accepted the proffered gift of love; but to yield at 
ceeded on their journey, Cecilia, feeling very much bet- | ried, and Cecilia’s ancle pained her excessively. ‘The | Once seemed like becoming too easy a prize, and she 
ter.in spirits than when she arose. This day, as they ground was covered with ice, which made it difficult for therefore affected profound astonishment at the doctor’s 
tode along, Madame de Vesac and her daughter had | them to walk at all, but still they struggled on, hoping proposal ; treated it rather lightly, and deeply wounded 
much conversation on the importance of exerting oneself | every moment to find a path out of the wood. A fortu- his natural sensitive and independent feelings, by too: 
to overcdine the difficulties one meets with, in the per- | nate incident at length provided the lost wanderers with marked an exhibition of disdain, ashi 
Ormance of duty. Cecilia tried to prove that when she | a guide. They met with a poor woman, who was lean- |, Doctor Bedford retired with his mind in o Serer of ex-. 
9 said she could not do anything, it was really impossible ing against a tree, with a little baby in her arms, which | Citement. His admiration of, and love for Ada, had been 
t for her to do it. Her mother wished to convince her that | was half dead with cold and starvation. A liule girl, of the warmest character. Judging from her manner, he: 
she often gave up in despair, when a little courage and | about ten years old, was standing by her side, crying | had felt warranted in believing that the regard he had felt: 
resolution was only necessary to success. We shall see | bitterly with the cold. Pitying the poor woman’s distress, for her was fully reciprocated; and when he approgched’ 
that Cecilia had need of this lesson, even sooner than her | Madame de Vesac questioned her as to the cause of her her with a confession of what was in his heart, he was. 
Mother suspected. ‘That day passed pleasantly ; when being there at so late an hour, and learned that she was prepared for any reception but the one he received. To. 
hight came, she fell asleep. returning home, when she became so chilled with the be repulsed then, coldly, proudly, and almost contemptu-- 
“She was sleeping peacefully, when a violent motion | cold, and the fear that her infant was dead, that she could ously, was to reeeive a blow of the severest kind, and one- 
awoke her. ‘What is the matter,’ cried she. ‘Weare proceed no farther. Comtois took the little infant in his the pain of which he was not likely soon to forget. : 
Upset,” said Madame de Vesac. In fact, the carriage, | arms, and wrapped it beneath his warm coat. The child From the dwelling of Ada, Dr. Bedford retired to his- 
Which had passed over a large stone, at this moment, struck | soon revived, aud then he poured “a little brandy into its office with his mind greatly excited. There he found a 
the ground violently ; it was completely overturned. Ce- | throat, on tasting which the little creature opened his | Young friend, with whom he was intimate, and to whom, 
Celia screamed, and fell on her mother. ‘Do not be eyes. The mother half beside herself with joy, to find | 28 he could not hide his feelings, he communicated in 
sani afraid,’ said Madame de Vesac. The carriage was stop- | that her child still lived, thanked her benefactors again | confidence the result of his interview with Ada. To his 
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and again. She said that Chambouri, the place where 























surprise, the friend said— 


























Rh | ens COMPANION. 


“T can hardly pity you, doctor. I saw you Were pleas- 
ed with that gaygirt, who is fascinating enough; but I 
did not dream th® you were serious in your attentions to 
one known everywhere as a most heartless coquette.” 

Dr? Bedford looked surprised. ‘Are you in earnest?” 
he said. 

“In earnsst? Certainly! 
was her character ?”” 

‘IT had not the remotest suspicion.” 

“ Strange that it should’nt have come to your ears! I 
can point you to three that she has jilted within my own 
knowledge.” 

“Ifthat is her character,” said the doctor, rallying 
himself with a strong effort of self-control, and speaking 
in a composed and resolute voice, “I will at once oblit- 
erate her image from my mind. It is*unworthy to rest 
there. I did not love Ada, but a fair ideal of womanly 
virtue that I vainly believed she embodied.” 

“You are right. She is not worthy of you, my friend, 
beautiful, intelligent and interesting as she is.” 

“No. She is utterly unworthy. Fortunate am I that 
she did not accept my offer.” 

It required, on the part of Ada, a strong effort to as- 
sume towards Dr. Bedford, a false exterior, and when he 
withdrew from her presence, composed and dignified in 
his manner, she more than half regretted her folly. But 
she forced back this feeling with a gay smile, and a toss 
of the head, saying half aloud— 

He'll be here again before a week goes by.” 

But Ada was slightly in error. The week passed with- 
out bringing her lover. And so went by two, three and 
four weeks. But, vain of her power over the other sex, 
Ada still endeavored to maintain a confident spirit, though 
there were times that the sudden thought that Dr. Bed- 
ford would never again seek to win her favor, made the 
blood gather with a chill around her heart. 

About this time, a friend gave a little fancy-dress party, 
and Ada learned, much to her real delight, that the indi- 
vidual who, of all others, had most struck her fancy was 
to be present. ‘This was to afford the first opportunity for 
meeting, since her half haughty repulse, the man who had 
offered her, in all sincerity, a true and loving heart. 

An overweening vanity made Ada contident of her 
power over any of the sterner sex; and she believed that 
only aslight yielding effort on her part was necessary to 
bring the doctor again to her side. 

Choosing her costume for the evening, Ada arrayed 
herself with great care, and in a style that she believed 
would attract attention. The fashion of her dress was 
that of a hundred years ago, and the material, a rich bro- 
cade, in which her grandmother had danced the minuet 
many a time, in her younger days. 

Calm in her conscious power, Ada joined the gay com- 
pany at her friend’s, and her quick eyes soon made known 
the fact that Dr. Bedford was already present. Her heart 
beat quicker, and the color on her cheeks grew deeper ; 
but no one could read in her well schooled face a trace 
of what was passing in her mind. No long time passed 
before the young doctor was thrown near her, so near that 
a sign of recognition became necessary. He spoke to 
Noid in a manner that sent a nervous chill to her heart. 


Did’nt you know that this 


Not@imt he was studiously polite or cold; not that he 
manifested resentment; but in his eye, voice, face and 
manner, was a language she could read, and it told her 
that to him she“vas no longer an object of interest. 

For this she was, of all things, least prepared. She had 
never felt towards any one as she felt towards this young 
man; and now, when the first well grounded fear of los- 
ing him stole through her bosom, she became inwardly 
agitated, and in spite of every effort to control herself, 
manifested too plainly the fact that she was ill at ease. 

Fancy parties were novelties at the time, and all except 
Ada who usually led off on festive occasions, entered into 
‘the spirit of the hour. Even Dr. Bedford appeared to en- 
joy himself as much as any. But the beautiful coquette, 
whose peculiar style of costume attracted all eyes, had, 
for once lost the gay exterior for which she was ever dis- 
tinguished, and there were but few present by whom this 
was not remarked. 

Once or twice Ada was thrown directly into the com- 
pany of Dr. Bedford, when he treated her with an ease 
and politeness that more than anything else, tended to 
extinguish the hope that had arisen into a flame in her 
heart#® Had he manifested any emotion, had he looked 
grave, troubled, indignant, proud, haughty, or anything 
else but calmly indifferent and self-possessed, Ada would 
have felt sure of her power over him. But a perception 
of the real truthywas as distinct to her as if the most em- 
phatic words, sealing her fate, had been uttered in her 
ears. 

Earlier than the rest, Ada retired, ynable longer to 
contro! herself as she could wish, and unwilling to ex- 

‘ pose to eyes already too observant, the change that had 
come over her feelings. 

From that hour, Ada Glenn ceased to be the gay, buoy- 
ant? attractive girl, who had extorted admiration from so 
many, and trifled, in her vain pride and thoughtlessness, 
with all.. She rarely went into company, and then her 
sober mien left her usually in the background. The live- 
ly belle, in a few months ceased to attract attention, and 
young men who had been captives at her feet, wondered 
why she had exercised such power over them. 

As for Bedford, he erred in believing that, with a single 
dash of the will, he had effaced forever, the image of Ada 
from his mind. Wounded pride and honest indignation 
‘had raised him, in a moment, superior to the weakness 
of his nature. But a long period did not pass before line 





after line. began to reappear, and before he was really 
aware of what was going on within, he found himself 
gazing upon the image of the maiden distinct as ever 
upon his heart. 

This discovery, when first made, was far from being 
pleasant to the young man; and he turns from the fair 
image with impatient scorn. But turn which way Re 
would, it was still before him. Occasionally, he heard of 
Ada as greatly changed, and sometimes he was thrown 
into company with her, when the change was apparent to 
his own eyes. These meetings, whenever they took place, 
left him in a musing’ Or state. There was something 
about Ada that still tter’sed him; and when, as it oc- 
casionally happened, he looked suddenly towards her, and 
met her eyes fixed intently upon him with a sad, earnest 
tender look, he had feelings that he was hardly able to 
understand. 

Thus affairs progressed, until, unexpeetedly, the young 
couple found themselves brought together in a pic-nic. 
Dr. Bedford was less displeased at this circumstance than 
he would have been a few months earlier; but he was 
careful not to throw himself purposely in Ada’s way, for 
his self possession and cool indifference, so far as she 
was concerned, no longer existed. The thought of her, 
even, had now power to disturb the pulsations of his 
heart. The pleasant day had drawn nearly to a close. 
Two or three times Bedford had been brought into such 
close contact with Ada, that he.could not without appear- 
ing rude, have avoided speaking a few words to her. On 
these occasions he said little; but it was impossible to 
help observing, in the manner of her replies, in the tones 
and in the expression of her countenance, something that 
told him as plain as language could have uttered it, that 
she deeply repented of /her former conduct towards him. 

**Tt is too late,” the young man said to himself, with 
some bitterness of feeling, as he reflected upon what it 
was impossible not to perceive. And even as he said 
this, there arose extenuating arguments in his mind that 
he in vain strove to expel. 

Disturbed by such thoughts and feelings, Dr. Bedford 
wandered away from the gay party, and remained alone 
for nearly an hour. As he returned, he came suddenly 
upon Ada, seated in a pensive attitude, just above a little 
dashing waterfall, down into which she wos looking. She 
was soentirely lost in the scene, or more probably, in 
thoughts which it was impossible to drive out of her mind, 
that she did not observe the young man’s approach. 
Bedford paused suddenly, and his first impulse was to re- 
treat. But, not being able to get his consent to do this, 
he, after a little hesitation, advanced, and when, within 
a few paces, roused her from her reverie by a few lightly 
uttered words, Ada turned with a start, while a deep 
crimson mantled her face. It was sometime before she 
could command herself sufficiently to reply with anything 
like composure, and even then her voice slightly trembled. 

Few words passed between them, as, side by side they 
slowly returned to where they had left their companions, 
for both were afraid to trust themselves to speak. But 
that meeting had decided the fate of both. Before a 
week elapsed, Dr. Bedford breaking through pride and 
every other restraining sentiment, visited Ada, and before 
leaving her renewed his offer of marriage, which was ac- 
cepted amid a gush of joyful tears. Deeply had Ada suf- 
fered through her folly, and from her suffering she had 
come forth a purer, truer, and better woman. 

There are few like Ada. But rarely does the vain co- 
quette escape with so brief a period of suffering. Usually 
with her, it is a life long season of sorrow and repent- 
ance. After rejecting, with heartless levity, her worthy 
suitors, she yields her hand at last to the most unworthy 
and unblessed by true affection, goes wearily on her way 
through the world, glad when the hour comes in which 
she may lay down her burdens, and find rest and peace 
in the quiet grave. | Godey’s Lady’s Book. 








Morality. 
THE BOY THAT SWORE. 


Young Richard was a minister’s son ; a child of many 
prayers. From infancy he was taught to fear God. There 
was always a pleasant Sabbath air about his kind father’s 
house, and one might almost as well expect to hear 
swearing in heaven as there. 

But one sad day Richard swore—one awful oath—his 
first and his last. The boys he was playing with swore 
very often, and when he had heard them many times, 
he felt a strong desire to swear himself. But, brought up 
as he had been, he could not forget that God saw him, 
and he trembled at taking his name in vain. Still, in the 
midst of bold, bad playmates and evil passions, he yielded 
to temptation, and hastily spoke the profane word. 

Alas, he sinned knowingly and wilfully, and sorely was 
he punished for it. [I do not know that his playmates 
noticed it, nor whether his father heard and chastised 
him or not. But his own conscience and God knew it, 
and that was enough. Could you have seen him, you 
would have thought he looked guilty and wretched in- 
deed. He had lost his peace of mind; he was afraid to 
meet his own parents; but most of all, he trembled lest 
God, whom he had mocked, should give him over to Satan. 

Though he was then only seven years old, and is now 
a gray-haired man, he:has never forgotten the shame and 
sorrow of that day. 

Often has conscience renewed the remorse and terror 
he then felt, and led him to cry to God for pardon. 














We trast his prayers will be heard; but even if so, how 
bitter have been the fruits of that one siu, which some 
think so small, Great indeed is the guilt of jane that 
takes God’s name in vain, and fearful the risk he runs 
of being lost forever, with his wicked companions. 

[Family Visiter. 


Obituary. 
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THE DYING BOY. 

The missionary, on visiting him, says:—‘‘I found him 
dying of consumption, and in a state of the most awfyl 
poverty and destitution, in a small birch-rind covered 
hut, with nothing but a few fern leaves under him, and an 
old blanket over him, which was in a condition not to be 
described. Afier recovering from my surprise, I said, 

“**My poor boy, I am very sorry to see you in this 
state; had you let me know, you should not have been 
lying here.” 

He replied, ‘It is very little I want now, and these 
poor people get it for me; but I should like something 
softer to lie upon, as my bones are very sore. 

“‘f then asked him concerning the state of his mind, 
when he replied, that he was very happy; that Jesus 
Christ, the Lord of glory, had died to save him, and that 
he had the most perfect confidence in him. Observing 
a small Bible under the corner of his blanket, I said, 

*** Jack, you have a friend there; 1 am glad to see 
that ; I hope you find something good there.’ 

‘* Weak as he was, he raised himselfon his elbow, held 
it in his attenuated hand, wile a smile played on his 
countenance, and slowly oo in precisely the follow- 
ing words: 

“* This, sir, is my dear friend. You gave it me. For 
along time I read it much, and often thought of what 
it told. Last year I went to see my sister at Lake Win- 
nepeg, (about two hundred miles off,) where I remained 
about two months. When I was half way back through 
the lake, I remembered that I had left my Bible behind 
me. I directly turned round, and was nine days by my- 
self, tossing to and fro, before I could reach the house, 
but I found my friend, and determined that I would not 
part with it again, and ever since it has been near my 
breast, and I thought I should have it buried with me; 
but I have thought since, I had better give it to you when 
I am gone, and it may do some one else good.’ 

** He was often interrupted by a sepulchral cough, and 
sunk down exhausted. I read and prayed ; the hut hardly 
afforded me room to be upright, even when kneeling.” 

[Bishop of Montreal's Journal. 
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NOT AFRAID OF A GOOD REASON. 


Allen was sent to the city when quite a lad; the new 
scenes and new objects which met his eye, so unlike the 
quiet and unchanging life of his native village, filled him 
with interest and excitement. He never felt tired of 
looking and walking about in the time spared from his 
employment. No wonder that a bright, quick, active 
mind like his, found a vast deal to amuse and gratify it; 
and no wonfler, too, if he were not very careful, that he 
should be found in some places where it might prove 
dangerous for him to be. Allen heard much about the 
theatre, and from all he could gather, it seemed like a 
mighty fine and funny place to visit. Some of his ass 
ciates went, and there was no end to the wonderful sto- 
ties they told of what they saw and heard. Allen wanted 
to go too. )' 

**Come,” said one of his companions, ‘‘ come, go with 
us to-night; it will puzzle you at first, but you'll see how 
it works ; come, go.” 

‘“‘ No,” answered Allen, ‘‘I believe not to-night.” 

** So you always say, ‘believe not to-night.’ I guess 
you wont get there very soon. Come, now is your night, 
boy ; say go,” urged his friend. 

‘* No, not this time.” 

“What, don’t you want to? a’n’t afraid to, because 
some good people cry them down, are you? It will do 
you no harm; it never did me harm.” 

“ Yes, I want to go, but not to-night, I think,” still re 
plied Allen, walking away. . 

‘Stop, stop, my boy; come, if you will go, I'll give 
you a ticket; that’s fair, is it not? Here, here is mine, 
and I’ll get me another; take it,” and the young man 
thrust it into Allen’s hand. 

“You are very kind,” said Allen; “I thaflk you for 
it, but [think I had better not go to-night,” and he ree 
turned the ticket. 

“Come, come, come, don’t be sqeamish; don’t be 
afraid to accept a favor of a fellow. I can get another 
just as well as not; just money enough ; take it,” and 
again the ticket was pressed into Allen’s hand. 

Allen shook his head. ‘ No, no,” said he, ‘ no, 00; 
keep it yourself.”’ 

“But you shall go,” cried his companion; “ come, 
you shall go, now; what’s the reason?” 

Allen hesitated for a moment. “My mother told me 
not togo tothe theatre; therefore I cannot go,” he at 
length firmly replied. His companion ceased to urge 
longer; he beheld in Allen’s face a settled purpose ' 
obey, and he left without saying a word more. That was 
one of his mother’s last injunctions before he left home. 
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yyson, do not go tothe theatre.” He did not know 
nature of its evils, or the extent of its dangers; 
ed, he did not know anything about the danger at 
reaching the city, he found other boys attended, and 
wd agreat deal about the scenes they witnessed there. 
neither heard nor saw any:of the peculiar temptations 
hich they held out to the young. He had not been in 
city long enough to discover them. Under such cir- 
stances, some boys might have said, ‘‘ Why, I see no 
min the theatres: why should Inot go? I see no rea- 
, why Ican’t. Mother, I fancy, did not know as much 
she thought she did; she, away off at home, can’t al- 
stell what is what; besides, the other boys go.” 1 
y,some boys might have reasoned thus, and disobeyed 
{ gone. 
Net so Allen. His mother bade him not to go, and that 
ssufficient for him. He trusted to her knowledge and 
fided to her judgment, and he meant to obey her; yes, 
ind what is better still, he was not afraid to say so. 
en knew that he could not argue the matter ; he did 
iknow enough about theatres to judge for himself, 
yether they were safe or not; indeed, so far as he should 
sult his own wishes, it would be pleasant to go. So 
ewithstood the solicitations and refused the ticket be- 
wse his mother bade him not to go. 
That was a noble and fearless stand for Allen to plant 
jinself upon; and if every boy away from home had mor- 
courage enough to decide doubtful questions in the 
lame way, there would be many better boys and finer 
en for it. You will find, boys, subjects coming up, in 
wr intercourse with other lads, which on first sight, 
think you see no harm in viewing as they do; at any 
ne, you cannot exactly contend against them in argument, 
tall the while you feel thaffthey have not got the right 


we against them. Now what shall you reply to their 
persuasions ? : 
Why, stand up and say, “I do not wish to contend with 
you; but my mother says not so—my parents think differ- 
enlly—all good men declare on the other side—God in 
bis word forbids it; and fox my part I will obey my pa- 
rents. I will cast my opinions into the scale with good 
men, and take the Bible for my guide.” Then, boys, 
you are safe. As boys, you do not know enough always 
toform correct opinions. Trust always in such cases to 
the received opinions of older and wiser and better heads 
than your own; trust in the wisdom of God. This is a 
ecies of argument at once manly and safe. Like Allen, 
donot hesitate to avow, when persuaded to a doubtful 
course, ‘* My mother told me not, therefore I cannot.” 
Allen is now an excellent clergyman in Massachusetts. 
[Am. Mes. 
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HEIR TO THE THRONE OF MADAGASCAR. 


The only son of the Queen, and her successor to the 
throne, who has just attained to manhood, has continued 
to afford to the persecuted followers of Christ, the most 
conclusive evidence that he is a faithful brother in the 
Lord. In defiance of the law, which pronounces slavery 
and death upon the Christian, the youthful convert as- 
sembles with them for worship in their places of. retreat ; 
and when their lives and liberties are threatened, he em- 
ploys all means in his power to warn them of impending 
danger, and effect their rescue. He has been more than 
once reported to the queen by her chief officer as a 
Christian ; but the love of a mother has prevailed over the 
spirit of the pagan persecutor, and the life of the prince 
has been spared. ‘he characteristic attachment of the 
Malagash for their offspring and near kindred, has been 
strikingly overruled for the preservation of this, hopeful 
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youth. “* Madam,” said the prime minister, when recently 
addressing the queen, “‘ your son is a Christian; he 
prays with the Christians, and encourages them in this 
new doctrine. We are lost if your majesty do not stop 
the prince in this new way.” ‘* But he is my son,” re- 
plied the queen: “‘my only, my beloved son! Let him 
doas he pleases; if he wish to become a Christian, let 
him! he is my beloved son.” 

But in a manner still more striking, the heart of the 
very man who was the accuser of the prince was subse- 
quently overcome by the power of affection. Being in- 
formed of a meeting of Christians in the capital, he sent 
his nephew (of whose conversion to Christianity he was 
ignorant) to take down the names of all those who were 
thus, contrary to law, met together for religious worship. 
The nephew, without making any objection, went to the 
Christian brethren, and told them the object of his visit, 
begging them instantly to break up and go home, lest 
his uncle should do them harm. When the young man 
came back, the uncle inquired, “‘ And where is the list ?”’ 
“There is none.” ‘ Why have you disobeyed my or- 
ders ? Young man, your head must fall; for you show 
that you also are a Christian.” ‘‘ Yes,” he replied; “ I 
ama Christian; and if you will, you may put me to 
death, for I must pray.” At these words the feelings of 
the severe and cruel enemy gave way to those of kind- 
hess and compassion, and he exclaimed, ‘“‘Oh, no; you 
shall not die!” and thus the affair dropped, and the 
Christians were delivered. 

You must not, however, adds the informant of the Lon- 
den Missionary Society, think that persecution has ceased. 
In the midst of perils and obstructions, the number of 


AN INCIDENT OF THE REVOLUTION. 
[From “ Women of the Revolution,” by Mrs. Ellet.] 


RacwHet Catpwe.i.—Some time in the fall of 1780, 
a stranger stopped at the house of Dr. Caldwell, faint and 
worn with fatigue, to ask supper and lodging for the night. 
He announced himself an express, bearing despatches 
from Washington to Gen. Greene, then on the Pedee 
river. He had imagined that he would be free from dan- 
ger under the roof of a minister of the Gospel—but Mrs. 
Caldwell soon undeceived him on this point. She was 
alone, her husband was an object of peculiar hatred to 
the tories, and she could not tell the day or hour when an 
attack might be expected. Should they chance to hear 
of the traveller, and learn that he had important papers, 
he would certainly be robbed before morning. She said 
he should have something to eat immediately, but advised ; 
him to seek a safer place of shelter for the night. This ' 
intelligence so much alarmed the stranger that his agita- 
tion would not permit him to eat. But a short time had - 
passed before voices were heard without, with cries of 
** Surround the house!’’ and the dwelling was presently 
assailed by a body of tories. With admirable coolness, 
Mrs. Caldwell bade the stranger follow her, and led him 
out at the opposite door. A large locust tree stood close 
by, and the night was so dark, that no object could be. 
discerned amidst its clustering foliage. She bade him | 
climb the tree, thorny as it was, and conceal himself till | 
the men should be engaged in plundering the house. He 
could then descend on the other side, and trust to flight | 
for his safety. ‘The house was pillaged, as she had ex- | 
pected, but the express made his escape, to remember 
with gratitude the woman whose prudence had saved 
him with the loss of her property. 

One little incident is characteristic. Among such ar- 
ticles as the housewife especially prizes, Mrs. Caldwell 
had an elegant tablecloth which she valued as the gift of 
her mother. While the tories on one occasion were in 
her house collecting plunder, one of them broke open the 
chest or drawer containing it, and drew out the table- 
cloth. Mrs. Caldwell seized and held it fast, determined 
not to give up her treasure. When she found that her ra- 
pacious enemy would soon succeed in wresting it from 
her unless she cofld make use of some other than muscu- 
lar force to prevent it, she turned to the other men of 
the party, whose attention had been attracted by the strug- 
gle, so that they had gathered around her. Suiill keeping 
her hold on the table-cloth, she appealed to them with all 
a woman’s eloquence, asking if some of them had not 
wives or daughters for whose sake they would interfere 
to cause her to be treated with fére civility. A small 
man who stood at the distance of a few feet, presently 
stepped up, with tears in his eyes, and said that he had 
a wife—and a fine woman she was too—and that he would 
not allow any rudeness to be practised towards Mrs, Cald- 
well. His interference compelled the depredator to restore 
the article so highly valued. 
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AUNT HESTER. 


In Attakapas, Louisiana, as far as I can find out, pious 
servants were the pioneers of Methodism. It is a picture 
on which every pious heart must love to dwell, tosee them 
when removed from the regular means of grace to a land 
where every influence was anti-religious, holding to the 
faith once delivered to the saints without wavering or 
doubting. Such was the person that the caption of this 
article introduces. 

Aunt Hester was converted in Tennessee, in 1801. 
She was brought to Attakapas in 1810, and was the first 
Methodist in Franklin. This was then a country offer- 
ing many inducements to those who wished to make a 
fortune. But in a religious point of view it was enshroud- 
ed in the gloom of moral darkness. ‘Those who were re- 
ligious in the ‘Old States,” when they came here in 
search of fortune, would forget the rock from which they 
were hewn, and the hole of the pit from which they were 
dug. ‘The pale sickly light that issued from the few Ro- 
man Catholic altars, was only sufficient to make this 
‘* gross darkness’ more visible. Aunt Hester enjoyed 
much of the life and power of religion, which caused her 
to feel a deep interest in the salvation of others, especially 
her fellow-servants. She would not only teach by exam- 
ple, but also by precept. She would read her Testament 
to, and talk, and sing, and pray with them. Soon some 
of them became converted,—they would have prayer 
meetings in their cabins, and often the Holy Spirit would 
be in their midst, and they would shout aloud for joy. 
Mr. S » her master, found that some new influence 
was at work among his servants,—and as the natural 
heart understands not the things of the Spirit of God—an 
influence that he knew as little about as the king of Siam 
knew about the congelation of water, but supposing Aunt 
Hester to be the cause, he came to the conclusion, that 
as good a servant as she was, he must sell her, ‘‘ for,” 
said he, ‘‘ she will ruin all my negroes.” Yet so faithful 
was she in all her duties to her master, that Mr. S—— 
would want her back, and would buy her back at the first 
opportunity. The person Mr. S first sold her to, 
badly mistreated her on account of her religion. Yet 
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owners, but gi up her faith in her Saviour ; neither per- 
suasions, nor threats, kindness, nor punishment, availed 
anything when this principle was at stake; she would have 
given up life itself rather than her peace with God-and 
her hope ofheaven. O blessed religion! that can throw 
a halo of light around its possessors in the darkest hour, 
and enable its recipients with meekness to bear every 
wrong; and though here poor and ignorant, give them to 
know that they possess heavenly wisdom, and that they 
are heirs to an inheritance incorruptible, undefiled, and 
that fadeth not away, reserved in heaven forthem. When 
Mr.S found that Hester was misused, he went to 
her owner and bought her back. She was still the same, 
kind, obedient, religiousold servant, ‘‘ walking in all the 
commandments of God blameless,” talking to her young 
mistressess, and pointing her fellow-servants to the blood 
which cleanses from all sin. On this account, Mr, —— 
sold her the second time. This time she was sold to a 
lady, Mrs. A., whom she found a very kind mistress. 
Aunt Hester could now read her Testament, sing and 
pray without any hindrance. She had been so faithful to 
Mr. S , that he soon felt her loss, and went to Mrs. 
A.to buy her back. But Mrs. A. appreciated her so 
highly that she would not part with her, and declared 
that she was such a good servant, she would not take 
twice her value for her. After Mrs. A.’s death, her es- 
tate was ‘sold, and Mr. S bought Aunt Hester, 
now the third time, and gave a very high price for her, 
at the same time saying to the by-standers that he would 
never sell “‘ Old Hester” again, that he would rather put 
up with her religion, and the spoiling of his negroes, than 
to do without her. 

Aunt Hester could read her Testament. On Sabbaths 
when other servants were out visiting, she would stay in 
her cabin and spend the blessed day in devotion. Her 
young mistress, sister '['., who is now a prominent mem- 
ber of our church, and from whom [ received the circum- 
stance of this article,—would ofien go to her, and ask 
why she did not, like the others go out, and enjoy her- 
self. ‘* Ah,’? she would say, “‘ have more enjoyment in 
sweet communion with my Jesus. You don’t understand 
it, but [ hope in the Lord you soon will.” ‘‘I have known 
her,” says sister T., ‘‘ since 1810 ; she was always faithful, 
always a good Methodist. She had religion more at 
heart than anything else.” For years after she came to 
Franklin, there wasno preaching in the place. She then 
prayed that the Lord would send preachers there. Often 
would she say, ‘‘O that I could hear preaching ; I hun- 
ger and ‘thirst for preaching.” ‘The Rev. Mr. Nolly, of 
famous memory, was the first who preached in the town 
of Franklin. Mr. S——— invited him hither. Aunt 
Hester’s joy was such that she could scarcely contain 
herself when she saw a minister of Jesus Christ at her 
master’s house. 

Some years before her death she had hired her own 
time and paid for herself, before the spring of 1846, when 
she was taken with the dropsy. In her affliction she en- 
joyed the tranquillity and triumph of our holy Christiani- 
ty. She lingered awhile, and died in the prospect of a 
blessed immortality, without a cloud to dim her pathway 
to the paradise of God.—D. [Southern Ch. Advocate. 

Attakapas, La., Sept. 14, 1848. 

















Natural Sistory. 
CANINE FIDELITY. 


We copy the following interesting anecdote from the 
colums of the Hamilton (Canada West) Spectator :— 

“ On Saturday night, a man, residing in East Market 
street, found in that part of the city called More’s Survey, 
a child of six or eight years of age, sitting on the roadside, 
and crying bitterly. ‘The child was attended by a New- 
foundland dog, which attempted to pacify its companion 
by lying beside him and licking his face. The man took 
the boy in his arms, and brought him to the engine-house, 
thinking that the parents would be more likely to hear of 
their child there than any other place. The dog follow- 
ed quietly, and upon Mr. Rykman—whose humanity and 
care are well known—making a bed for the child, the 
dog testified its delight by jumping about the room, and 
licking the host and child alternately. The boy being 
comfortably bedded for the night, the dog took his post 
beside him, and could not be coaxed from the spot. Dur- 
ing the night, Mr. Rykman had occasion to go into the 
room, but the moment he crossed the threshold, the dog, 
who was so docile when he left, became furiously enrag- 
ed, and actualiy drove him out of the room—at least as 
quickly as he entered. Neither coaxing nor scolding, 
had the slightest effect upon the faithful animal; he had 
taken the child under his protection, and appeared deter- 
mined to perform his duty. Early in the morning another 
member of the family, who was not aware that they had 
visitors, went intothe room; but he had hardly placed 
a foot inside, when be was furiously attacked by the dog, 
and compelled to decamp. Before doing so, however, he 
seized a chair to defend himself, and broke it to pieces 
over the dog, without producing any other effect than 
rendering him more sgvage and determined than before. 
Finding it impossible either to get into his room or coax 
the dog out of it, or awaken the child, Mr. Rykman pro- 
cured assistance, and an entry was effected simultaneously 
by the door and window. Still the dog remained reso- 
lute; he would permit no one to approach the child, 
and it was actually necessary to beat him severely with 
clubs, ere he could be driven out of the house. This 











she remained faithful, She would do anything for her 


being at last effected, the dog started off as rapidly as it 
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ossibly could; and in course of a comple of hours, 
‘Smenh accompanied by the child’s mother, jumped 
into the room, and began licking and fondling its little 
companion. _ Even then it was with difficulty that the wo- 
man could prevent the dog from flying at those who had 
been compelled, in self-defence, to beat and drive him 
from the house. The woman said she had been in search 
of the child all night, without success, and that, in cros- 
sing the common near Dundurn, she saw the dog follow- 
ing her at the top of its speed. Upon reaching his mis- 
tress, the faithful animal immediately caught her by the 








dress, and pulled in the direction of the town. The wo- 
man-—-aware of the intelligence of the animal, and know- 
ing that it had accompanied the boy when he strayed 
from home—followed, in the certainty that she would be 
taken to her child, whether dead or live. — Nor was she 
disappointed. The woman lives on a poit beyond the 
marsh, at least two miles from the town; and she thinks 
that the dog, on leaving the engine house, went straight 
home, and, finding its mistress absent, got upon her track, 
and followed it until he found her. Not the least inter- 
esting fact that we have to narrate, in this rambling 
sketch, is, that the moment the woman and child left the 
house, the dog became perfectly quiet, and even made 
advances toward a reconciliation with those he had so sav- 
agely assailed a few hours before. 
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TEMPTATIONS OF SEAMEN. 


Most serious disadvantages attend sea-faring men in refer- 
ence to the subject of religion. Those religiously disposed are 
often brought into the greatest straits, and those who are reck- 
Jess and indifferent, are placed in most unfavorable circum- 
stances for giving attention to the great subject of the soul’s 
salvation. I will occupy this article in stating several classes 
of the temptations of seamen. 

1. Those arising from the character of their officers. It is ne- 
cessary, for the proper discipline of a ship, and for carrying on 
navigation, that officers of vessels should have great power. 
What is done at sea, must be done with great promptness, ener- 
gy and earnestness; hence the need of high, and often stern au- 
thority, on the part of those in command, and implicit obedience 
in the men. Hence the very pusition of officers gives them 
great power. And, if they are adverse to religion, it gives 
them great power of doing harm to the souls of those under 
their influence. 

Now, while there are some officers, who, religious themselves, 
exert great and happy influence in promoting piety among their 
crews; there are others who make light of everything serious, 
and thereby operate most unfavorably upon the piety of such 
seamen as are religious, and confirm in their wickedness the is- 
religious part of the crew, ‘T'wo conscientious young men on 
board a vessel, and who were professors of religion, were order- 
ed by the captain to do a needless job of work on the Sabbath. 
Around them were half a dozen sailors who cared no more for 
the Sabbath than for any other day. But the Captain compelled 
these young men to do the work, and doitalone. They re- 
monstrated ; but heinsisted. They then promised to do the work 
in the night, and have itall done by morning. But the Captain 
would come to no terms, and they were forced to yield. Under 
such influences there is great discouragement to piety, and 
strong temptation to neglect it. 

2. These are exerting bad influences also upon the characters 
of their fellow shipmates. Great numbers who follow the sea, 
and especially those who live in the forecastle, are the very off- 
scouring of the earth. They have polluted themselves with al 
manner of vice, and seek to make all around them as bad as 
themselves. Within afew years, great numbers of foreigners 
have come over to this country, and in many cases, they form 
the largest part of the crews of our ships. They bring with 
them the vices of the old world. And many a forecastle has 
no scene of human depravity, that can be its rival. The 
profanity, the obscene language, the growling and mur- 
muring so common against the officers, the hateful malice, and 
fierce passions which are often enkindled against one another, 
the scoffs at everything sacred and serious—such things as 
these conspire to make the society of such seamen exceedingly 
corrupting to each other. Said the mate of a line packet, “ Dur- 
ing thelast nine months, I have not sailed with a man, either 
master, mate or seamen, who would give me a word of encour- 
agement in religion. Nay, I have not sailed with one, who 
would not frown upon me whenever he saw me reading my 
Bible.” 

3. Great power is given to temptation from the fact of being 
cut off for so long a time from the salutary restraining influences 
of home, friends, Christians, and the preaching of the Gospel. How 
many, by being surrounded by such influences as those just 
named, are preserved from errors and vices of various kinds, 
These again are powerful barriers to check the tendency of 
the soul to wander into forbidden paths. But seamen are thrown 
for long periods, out of the reach of such influences. A few 
weeks will bring our coasting craft back to their homes; but for 
many months are those absent, who go on foreign voyages. But 
in the whale fishery, this absence extends to years. “ How long,” 
said I to-day to a mother, “ has your son been gone” The re- 
ply was, two months will make it four years. Another of my 
neighbors, Captain of a ship, has been gone three years and a 
half—another three—another two. Most of this long period is 
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spent away from all those powerful and salutary restraints which 
home, friends and the constant public worship of God throw 
over the mind. Temptation, therefore, has greater power. 
Conscience, seldom roused by the holy examples of others, or 
the faithful and searching preaching of the Gospel, becomes stu- 
pified, and every bad influence has an hundred fold greater fa- 
cilities for leading the soul astray. 

4, Temptations in port, come in also to augment the peril of 
the sailor. How many lie in wait for him, and are ready to 
practice any kind of artifice to lay their hands upon his money! 
How difficult to elude and escape them all. Smiles and ca- 
resses and flattery and promises are used. Every chord is struck, 
and what numbers there re who give up the reins to their pas- 
sions, and become the deladed and miserable victims of those 
who lie in wait to deceive. There is temptation for the sailor 
on the sea, and temptation on the shore. The flying fish 
springs from the water to escape the hungry dolphin: but the 
voracious sea-bird pounces upon it; and if to escape that, it 
descend again to the sea, some new enemy is there to make it 
a victim. 

Few members of the human family are subject to tempta- 
tions, in greater variety or of greater power, than seamen. I 
have often conversed with pious seamen and officers of ves- 
sels, and the account they have given me of their difficulties, 
in trying to lead a religious life, have deeply interested and af- 
fected my heart. “ You do not know anything about it,” said an 
intelligent pious officer of a ship, “ you who enjoy the blessing 
of a constant home, the society of Christian friends, and the un- 
interrupted privilege of the secret and public worship of God. 
You thus have most powerful influences about you to keep your 
hearts warm, and your feet from wandering. But we are thrown 
to a great extent, out of the reach of those, and have the great 
conflict to maintain without theiraid. How hard the struggle!” 

Let my young friends feel deeply for the sailor. Let them 
often think how many adverse influences bear upon him, and 
how many snares are laid all along his path. At sea, hardship, 
privation of religious privileges, and temptations peculiar to 
the sea, are found in fearful abundance. -1n fact, peril attends 
him at almost every step. 

But we may rejoice that so many do encounter all, and by the 
grace of God, do triumph over all. ‘They pass through the 
fires,and the waters of temptations, but they come forth safe. 
There are many most delightful specimens of the beauty of ho- 
liness, and the eminence of piety among olf sea-faring friends. 
Let us all devoutly pray, the number may be daily increased, 
till the abundance of the sea shall be converted to God. 


Navticvus. 


HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 

While the young people of our country are too often seeking 
amusement in the light literature of the day, we have thought 
that they should be better informed in the History and Biogra- 
phy of our own happy land—that they might know the men and 
principles which have contributed to our happiness. With this 
design we have engaged gentlemen of talents and piety to pre- 
pare in a plain and condensed form, for the Youth’s Companion, 
a sketch of the lives of the Kings of England, showing the 
sufferings of our forefathers, followed by the Life of Washing- 
ton and History of the American Revolution. What we have 
published thus far, we are happy to hear has greatly interested 
many of our readers. In pursuance of the same design, we have 
engaged a popular and talented writer to prepare for this paper, 
Biographical Sketches of the first governors and principal men, 
who were most alive in planting the infant Colonies of New 
England. We shall commence this series on the first of Janu- 
ary next. From a few of the first Numbers, which we have 
received, we think it will be worth more than a year’s subscrip- 
tion to the paper. It will be original, authentic, and plain to 
the comprehension of the youngest reader. 


NEW YEAR IS COMING. 


Yes—and many young readers of the Companion begin to 
doubt whether they shall have the papers to read, next year. 
Perhaps one will say, “ Father give it to me this year, asa re- 
ward for good behaviour; but I fear I shall not merit it another 
year.” We hope father thinks differently, and will not let the 
paper stop for the want of the advance payment. 

Another will say, “I earned the dollar last year very easily, 
and can do it again, if father will be so kind as he was before, 
to pay in advance for me.” We doubt not, if the request is 
made, that any father will encourage such a spirit of praise- 
worthy industry. 

Another will say, probably, “ I borrowed the Companion this 
year, but I must subscribe for it myself next year, so that I may 
keep the papers, and have them hound.” 

We give these hints to let our young friends know, that we 
wish to hear from them before the New Year begins, so that we 
may know how many to print, and not disappoint those who sub- 
scribed for one year only, but wish to take it another year. 


Epiror. 














Variety. 
THE FEARLESS MISSIONARY. 


An anecdote about Mr. Daehne, a Moravian missionary in 
South America, will show his devotedness and trust in God. 
He was alone at his station on the river Corantyn, without any 
friend or companion; but he said,“ Our Saviour was always 
with me, and comforted me with his presence, so that 1 was 




















always calm and happy.” But the Indians formed a plan to py 
him to death. One day about fifty of the Carabeese landed fh 
their canoes, and came round his cottage with their swords ow 
tomahawks in their hands. This was, indeed, enough to fj} ht 
en this good man, but he went out and spoke gently to ther 
They asked him why he came there; he answered, “[ hay 
brethren on the other side of the waters, who heard that the [p. 
dians on this river were ignorant of God, and what he has doy 
to save you.” The chief then said, “ Have you not heard thas 
the Indians intend to kill you?” “Yes,” answered Daehne 
“but I cannot believe it. You have some among you who have 
lived with me, and who can tell you, I am the friend of the In. 
dians, “We have done wrong,” said the chief; and al] the 
people quickly separated, without injuring the good missj 


on 
at all. ny 


(Juv. Miss. Herald, 


+ 


A GOOD MOTHER. 


How often may it be that scholars stay away from Sabbath 
Schoo. from want of a little encouragement from the parents a 
home. “My boy thought he could not come to-day,” said, 
mother to us a short time since, as she took her seat by the 
side of a teacher in the Sabbath School, “as the weather seen. 
ed too cold, he said; but I thought I would accompany him, anj 
so he was ready to come.” A fewsuch examples in many fam. 
ilies we know of, would doa great deal of good. Blessings on 
faithfal mothers! What would our children be—what oy 
world, without them ? 

En 


A CUTTING REPLY. 


An avaricious divine seeing a poor boy in a deplorable ep. 
dition, called him to the poor, and giving him a mouldy Piece 
of bread, asked him if he could read, to which he answered jp 
the negative; to the question whether he could say the Belief 
and the Lord’s Prayer, the answer was the same. “ Well,” said 
the divine, “I will teach you that; Our Father,” said the jp. 
structor. ‘ Our Father,” repeated the boy; what, your Father 9s 
wellas mine?” “Yes, certaiply.” “Then we are brothers” 
“To be sure we are,” waa thie ready reply. ‘ Why then,” re. 
plied the boy, pulling the crust from behind his coat, “hoy 
could you give your poor brother this mouldy piece of bread?” 

——>—_—_ 


THE BEST RELIGION. 


A rough countryman asked Dr. Belknap, one day, if he ‘really 
believed there was such a man as Job. The doctor took the 
Bible, and made him read. ‘There was a man in the landof 
Uz, whose name was Job.” “You see the Biblesays so.” “Sp 
it does,” drawled out the man; “and I don’t know anything to 
the contrary.” “ Neither dol,”said Dr. Belknap, and thus ené- 
ed the inqu:ry. Ina mixed company, hearing a person speak 
in avery free manner against the Christian religion, he asked, 
“Have you found one that is better?” And, the reply being 
in the negative, he added,— “ When you do, let me know, and| 
will join you in adopting it.” [Life of Dr. Belknap. 


Maxims.—Never anticipate wealth from any other source 
than labor; especially, never place dependence upon becoming 
the possessor of an inheritance. 


Practice industry and economy, and nothing can hinder you 
from accumulating. 








Poetry. 


THE ADMONITION. 
Butterfly—butterfly—beautiful thing, 
With the golden spots on thy painted wing, 
Fiitting so gaily from flower to flower, 
Spending so gladly thy brief summer hour, 
Dost thou ne’er think that winter will come, 
Ere long with its frosts, and thy wings benumb, 
And scatter the flowers from the fragile stem, 
And that thou must die in thy pride with them? 


And thus did the glittering thing reply, 

. *T rejoice, with the beautiful flowers to die, 
For who would live when the loved are dead, 
With whom our moments have sweetly fled ? 
And death—to you fearful—I do not fear, 
For I have no spirit to live for e’er, 

In joy or sorrow beyond the grave, 
No soul to love, and-no soul to save. 


But thou art immortal !—thy deathless soul 
Must live, while the circling ages roll, 

Thy fleeting moments were given to thee, 
To fit for an endless eternity ; 

Thou hast much to do in thy life’s brief day, 
While I have only to sport and play 

Among fragrant flowers of the fairest hue ;” 
Sung the beautiful thing as away she flew, 











GENTLE WORDS—LOVING SMILES, 


The sun may warm the grass to life, 
The dew the drooping flower, 

And eyes grow bright and watch the light 
Of Autumn’s opening hour— 

But words that breathe of tenderness, 
And smiles we know are true, 

Are warmer than the summer time, 
And brighter than the dew. 


It is not much the world can give, 
With all its subtle art, 

And gold and gems are not the things 
To satisfy the heart; 

But oh, ifthose who cluster roand 
The altar and the hearth, 

Have gentle words and loving smiles, 
How beautiful is earth. 


A FATHER’S LOVE. 
Some feelings are to mortals given, 
With less of earth in them than Heaven, 
And if there be a human tear 
From passion’s dross refined and clear, 
A tear so limpid and so meek 
It would not stain an angel’s cheek, 
*Tis that which pious fathers shed 
Upon a duteous daughter’s head. 
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